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Theodore of Mopsuestia and the Psalter. — Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne 
writes a short article for the June Thinker on " Early Criticism of the Psalter in 
connection with Theodore of Mopsuestia." He alludes to the fact that often 
in the study of the Psalter he has been anticipated in some of his results by 
this great early theologian and biblical scholar of the Syrian church. In this 
article he calls attention to the researches of an American scholar, Professor 
J. Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr, Penn., briefly summed up in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for February, 1893, under the heading " Immediate and Ultimate 
Sources of the Rubrics and Introductions to the Psalms in the Paris Psalter." 
" The ' Paris Psalter ' " writes Professor Cheyne, " is an Anglo-Saxon translation 
of the Psalms, edited by Thorpe, in 1835, from an eleventh century manuscript 
at Paris, which formerly belonged to the Due de Berri, brother of Charles V. 
It contains Psalms 51 :6 — Ps. 90 in poetry, the remainder being in prose." 
The latter portion is considered by some German critics to be a translation 
by King Alfred. It is to the Latin rubrics prefixed to all the Psalms, and to 
the arguments in Anglo-Saxon accompanying the rubrics of the prose Psalms 
that Prof. Bruce calls our attention. The arguments are especially full. In 
this Early English Psalter, the following advanced critical views are given : 
" Psalms 19 and 20 (Septuagint numeration), 26-29, 32 and 33 are said to have 
reference to Hezekiah. Psalms 41 and 42 are said to be utterances of the 
Jews in Babylon longing for restoration. Psalm 45 is said to be indited in 
the name of the people of Judah returning thanks for their deliverance from 
Rezin and Pekah. Psalm 50 has reference in part (this implies the prophetic 
character of David), to the penitential longings of the Jews in Babylon. 
Psalms 43 and 46 are even represented in the arguments as referring to the 
times of the Maccabees. Lastly, in the Latin rubrics, Psalm 60 becomes 
virtually a Psalm of the Exile, and Psalm 73 of the Maccabees." 

" The question now arises, whence did the writer of the Paris MS. or of the 
MSS. upon which he ultimately depends, obtain these surprising critical 
judgments?" Prof. Bruce's researches throw light on this. He writes, "that 
the Latin rubrics .... with the exception of a few cases of adaptation, and 
still fewer of absolute divergence .... are taken verbatim from the argu- 
menta of the voluminous commentary entitled, In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis, 
and formerly ascribed to the Venerable Bede," and "that the Anglo-Saxon 
arguments of the Paris Psalter are simply paraphrases of the same argumenta." 
Prof. Cheyne continues: "Stimulated by Prof. Bruce's article I have looked 
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through the arguments of the Psalms in the Exegesis, and the facts which 
they reveal are, indeed, extraordinary. Not only is the Exegesis the chief 
source both of the arguments and of the rubrics referred to, but they both 
show us an Early English (?) theologian full to overflowing of the critical 
spirit, which he unites with not a little mediaeval mysticism, and when we 
look a little more closely we see that he is a disciple of the ' Interpreter 'par 
excellence of the Syrian Church — Theodore of Mopsuestia. Thus, Psalms 51 
and 52 (Septuagint numeration) are said to be directed against Rabshakeh. 
Psalm 53 is spoken in the name of Hezekiah. Psalm 54, in the name of the 
high priest Onias. Psalms 55-59 are Maccabaean. Psalm 60 is a psalm of 
the Exile. Psalm 61, Maccabaean. Psalms 62 and 64-66, Exilic. Psalms 

79 and 82, 107 and 108, Maccabaean It has already been made 

probable that the unknown theologian to whom we owe the Exegesis drew 
from the original Greek of Theodore." 

T. H. R. 

Gal. 5:8. 17 ircur/iov^. The rendering for this whole verse as given in 
both the authorized and the revised versions is, — "This persuasion cometh 
not from him that calleth you." Clement Bird in an interesting note in the 
June Expositor objects to this rendering. It must be admitted that the verse 
presents difficulty. The word murfuar^ is found in but few places. Whether 
it has the active or passive significance depends in each case on the context. 
The context here seems to favor the former. " Ye were running well ; who 
did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth?" (Some one has been 
persuading you to another gospel, which indeed is not another gospel but a 
perversion of the gospel, cf. 1:6-8.) "This persuasion cometh not from him 
that calleth you." This perhaps is the best way in English to bring out 
plainly the thought of the writer. Evidently, as he asks the question of vs. 7, 
the whole subject of the Galatian Judaizing comes to his mind. This 
hindering, this persuading of them away from the truth, these enticing words: 
— this does not come from God. " Who did hinder you ? " It was not God. 
Luther — quoted by Mr. Bird — brings out the idea well. "Paulus .... 
indicat hanc persuasionem et doctrinam non esse ex Christo qui vocaverat eos 
in gratia, sed ex diabolo." This is the sense as given not only by the 
English, but also by the German version, '• solckes Ueberreden," and by the 
French, "cette suggestion"; thus following the "persuasio kcec" of the 
Latin versions, — the Itala and the Vulgate. The use of the demonstrative 
pronoun may be criticized as not being an exact rendering of the Greek with 
its definite article. Meyer objects to it as superfluous. Weizsacker, in his 
translation, avoids the ambiguity as to active or passive voice that inheres in 
the Greek and also in the English by using a word of different sense, — die 
Lockstimme (enticing words ; lit. alluring voice), at the same time holding with 
the Greek to the definite article, thus making the terms general. According 
to this translation, Paul's thought flashes from the specific case in hand, viz.: 
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— that of the enticing words and persuasive arguments of the Judaizers to all 
such enticing, persuasive efforts, and so he puts it — as a "general truth, — 
persuasive, enticing argument cometh not from God." Luther brings out this 
idea aptly in his rendering of 1538, and also in his translation, as found in 
the German version, — "Such persuasion." 

Practically, if we take wtur/wvij in direct connection with the preceding 
verse, it makes no difference in the sense of the passage whether we give to 
the term the active or the passive meaning. Chrysostom and Theophylact of 
the Greek Fathers, prefer the passive, also Lightfoot. Beet, in his comment- 
ary, well says, — " Grammatically, it might denote either a persuasive influence 

or surrender to such. Probably the former here But the difference is 

very slight. For passive surrender implies active persuasion. The influence 
to which they yielded is not from him that calls you, i.e., God, as in 1:6.'' 
Alford and Ellicott hold to the active sense, also Meyer. The latter remarks 
that were the word to be taken in the sense of compliance, some more precise 
definition must have been appended, at least, vfuav, your persuasion. 

Altogether different, however, from these meanings, either active or pass- 
ive, either of which connects the verse closely with the preceding, is that sug- 
gested by Mr. Bird. With his interpretation, the word does not refer directly 
to the nature of this special sort of persuading of the Judaizers, — its plausi- 
bleness, its enticing character, — but to the nature of persuasion itself. The 
word is used generically. Persuasion, i. e., the producing of conviction, or the 
being brought to conviction, is not of God. Here, as Mr. Bird remarks, the 
active sense would be preferable. Origen and Theodoret, of the Greek 
Fathers, are quoted as holding this view. Origen's words (contra Celsum 
6:57) are as follows: "Even if the uttering of persuasive arguments comes 
from God, persuasion at least (z. e., the proper result of persuasive and sound 
arguments) is not of God ; as Paul clearly teaches when he says, rj Tracrixovq 

K. T. X." 

Theodoret, in confirming his own exegesis, refers to John 7 : 37 and Luke 
9 : 23, adding : " For God does not force (belief) by compulsion, but seeks a 
voluntary assent." But this rendering gives the verse too little direct connec- 
tion with the preceding, and is far less natural than the other. 

Certainly the weight of authority is for the received rendering, and is in- 
deed, when we consider it, overwhelming. The three great modern versions, — 
the English, the French, and the German, and most modern commentators, 
the theologians of the Reformation, the Latin Fathers and the Latin ver- 
sions, together with many of the Greek Fathers, all support this view. And 
the reason for this great preponderance of opinion seems to us to be well 

grounded in the sense of the passage. 

T. H. R. 
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David's Son and David's Lord (Matt. 20 : 41-46 ; Mark 12 : 35-37 ; Luke 
20:41-44). 

Professor W. Milligan, D.D., has an article in the June Thinker with the 
above heading. He discusses two points : (1) admitting for the moment 
that David did not write Ps. no referred to in these passages, how is it that 
Christ ascribed the psalm to him ? (2) If the psalm was not David's, is not 
the argument destroyed ? 

In regard to the first point, Professor Milligan claims that it would have 
been very strange for Christ to allude to the non-Davidic authorship of the 
psalm. He would have been a poor teacher, indeed, thus to divert atten- 
tion from the point in mind. He refers to the psalm, not for itself, but for its 
bearing on the matter in hand, viz : his own Messiahship and the radical 
difference between his own and the people's conception of the Messiah. As 
a teacher he addressed himself to their own circle of knowledge. Professor 
Milligan does not touch at all the authorship of the psalm, leaving that for 
criticism to determine. 

Regarding the second point, Professor Milligan holds that the argument 
would be valid even if the psalm were not Davidic. The essential thing is 
that the psalm was acknowledged as inspired. We may substitute, then, 
some other sacred writer for David, changing the pronoun "his " of the 36th 
verse, to " David's." The passage (Mark 12 : 35-37) will then read : " And 
Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the temple, How say the scribes 
that the Christ is the son of David ? A sacred writer himself said in the 
Holy Spirit, 

' The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit on my right hand, 
Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet.' 

The same sacred writer calleth him Lord ; and w*hence is he David's 
Son ? " 

Professor Milligan continues : " The argument will be as follows, — An 
inspired psalmist called the coming Messiah Lord, applied to him the very 
same term he had a moment before used of the Great Being from whom his 
inspiration came. How, then, can one so infinitely superior to David be the 
son of David, in the sense in which your scribes would have you understand 
that prophetic designation ? " 

With Prof. Milligan's premise, the argument, it is true, would still be 
sound, since the nature of the Messiah is such that he is infinitely superior, 
not only to the sacred writer, but also to David. The case would be differ- 
ent, however, if it were David himself who were addressed by some contem- 
porary prophet. If the psalm were written in honor of David himself as the 
one in whom the Messianic kingdom ideally existed, there could be no ref- 
erence to any relation existing between David and a coming Messiah, and so 
no comparison between the two. The same would be true if the psalm were 
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addressed by any later prophet to a contemporary king. The substitution 
suggested would hold therefore only if it were granted that the one referred 
to as "My Lord" were directly conceived as being the coming Messiah dis- 
tinct from David himself or from any other king contemporary with the one 
writing. Under the suggestion of Prof. Milligan then, the psalm must be 
directly and immediately Messianic. That it were not Davidic would not 
affect the argument. But in reality, if we question the Davidic authorship of 
the psalm, we are quite likely to question also its direct Messianic applica- 
tion, and in that case Prof. Milligan's suggestion would be of a theoretical 
rather than a practical bearing. It may be added that possibly the validity 
of the argument as intended by Christ turns on the phrase, "David himself 
said," vs. 36, — the proof of the Lordship of the Messiah being not in the 
Lordship itself involved in the superiority of the Messiah over David, but in 
David's own acknowledgment of the Lordship. The appeal then would be 
to the testimony of David. 

As to the actual authorship of the psalm there is diversity of opinion 
among scholars. Bishop Ellicott, writing recently for the Expository Times 
a series of articles on "The Teachings of our Lord as to the Authority of the 
Old Testament," holds the psalm to be Davidic. Perowne, mainly, if not 
entirely, on the weight of these passages in the gospel, holds the same 
opinion. Delitzsch maintains it as Davidic. Orelli agrees with Ewald that it 
was addressed to David by an inspired prophet, perhaps Nathan, the prophet 
seeing in David the type of the future Messiah. Concerning the bearing of 
the New Testament passages on the authorship, Orelli writes, — " The pre- 
supposition of Davidic authorship, universal then (in the time of Christ) can- 
not give the law to our historic understanding of the psalm." 

The question- as to the authorship of the psalm, and that as to Christ's 
conception and use of it, are two questions entirely distinct, and should be 
considered separately. At the time of Christ the psalm was universally 
regarded Davidic, as well as directly Messianic. We do not need to assume 
universal knowledge on the part of Christ. It would not add to our concep- 
tion of his divinity should we suppose him to have transcended the knowl- 
edge of his time and people in questions of literary origins and of scientific 
truth. His divinity is conditioned on other and entirely different factors. He 
himself does not claim absolute and universal knowledge. Concerning an 
epoch in his own Messiahship, in his own history, which he conceives to be 
most important, viz., — the time of his second coming, — he says : " But of 
that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only." So reverent and devout a student of the 
Life of Christ as Neander did not find difficulty in a possible non-Davidic 
authorship of this psalm. 

There is a peculiar significance to this incident narrated in the three gos- 
pels. The incident comes at the close of Christ's long continued conflict with 
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the Pharisees, and is his last word to them before the final words of denuncia- 
tion. Matthew best brings out the significance. "What think ye of the 
Christ ? " The people expect a Messiah who shall be Son of David in lineage, 
and greater, than David in power. Jesus, while Son of David in lineage, is con- 
scious of himself as Son of God, and it is as Son of God, not Son of David, 
that he is Messiah. In the psalm quoted the spiritual element in the Mes- 
siah is recognized in the Priest King — " Priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek." In the conception of the psalmist the ideal of the nation is real- 
ized, for that army by which the Messiah wins his victory is an army in 
"holy attire," an army of priests. Conceived as this psalm was by the peo- 
ple and by Christ, it was admirably suited to bring out the thoughts of 
Christ. The vast difference between the popular conception of the Messiah 
and Christ's own conception was the difference between these two concep- 
tions, — Son of David, Son of God. It was the former of these conceptions 
that Jesus had rejected at the very beginning of his ministry. The tempta- 
tions of the wilderness are those that came to him in his consciousness as Son 
of God. It is the sense of this Sonship that is central all through his ministry, 
and that is revealed in the Synoptic as well as in the Johannine narrative. 
"Art thou the Son of God," is the question of the High Priest, to which he 
gives assent so soon after this very question of his own. These pointed ques- 
tions, then, as given by Matthew, " What think ye of the Christ ? Whose 
Son is he ? " coming as they do at the conclusion of his intercourse with 
the Pharisees, reveal the radical difference between their conception of the 
Messiah as the Son of David, and his own conception and knowledge of him- 
self as the Son of God. T. H. R. 



